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NOTES ON THE CHASTITY-TESTING HORN AND MANTLE 

Among the most popular stories afloat during the Middle Ages 
were those of the chastity-testing horn and mantle. The former 
refused to carry drink to the lips of a cuckold ;* the latter could be 
worn by no woman who had been untrue to her husband. 

A number of versions of the horn test are preserved in the medi- 
aeval romantic literature of England and the Continent.^ The story 
was told by Robert Biket in his Lai du Corn (ed. Michel in Wolf, 
Ueber die Lais, 327 ff.) and by the author of one of the continuations 
of Chrestien de Troyes' Perceval li Gallois (ed. Potvin, vss. 15,640- 
767). An abridged form is given in Le Roman du Renard contrefait 
(Tarb6, Poetes de Champagne anterieurs au siecle de Frangois P'', 
79 ff.).' Versions are also found in the prose Tristan (ed. Loseth, 
Le Roman en Prose de Tristan, § 47), in II Tristano Ricardiano (ed. 
Parodi, I, 324 ff.), in La Tavola Ritonda (ed. Polidori, I. 157 ff.), 
in Malory's Morte d' Arthur (ed. Sommer, I, 324 ff.), and in the 

1 Some accounts make the wives the subjects ot the probation by means ot the horn. 
See Miss Lucy Allen Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance 
(RadcllHe College Monograph, No. 13), Boston, 1903, pp. 105 t. See also the Irish 
poem printed below, pp. 5 1. 

' The list ot documents cited below is based on the material collected by Warnatsch, 
Der Mantel, Breslau, 1883, 58 fl, and Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 
257 fl. See further Miss Paton, Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, 104 fl. For 
bibliography on the horn and mantle tests, see Warnatsch, op. cit., 55 fl; Child, Ballads, 
I, 271, n.; Miss Paton, op. cit., 104, n. 1. 

With the horn should be compared Oberon's golden cup, out of which no one could 
drink unless he was "preudom, et nes et purs et sans pecifi mortel," cited by Child from 
Huon de Bordeaux, vss. 3652-69. See further, Miss Paton, op. cit., 115. 

» See Warnatsch, Der Mantel, 64; Miss Paton, op, cit., 113. 
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2 Tom Peete Cross 

Orlando Furioso (Canto XLII, 70-73; XLIII, 6-44) .1 In German 
the motif is found in Heitirich von dem Tiirlin's Crone (ed. Scholl, 
vss. 466-3189), in a fifteenth-century Fastnachtspiel (Keller, Fast- 
nachtspiele aus dem fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert, p. 183, No. 127), and 
in a Meistergesang given by Bruns {Beitrage zur kritischen Bearbeitung 
alter Handschriften, II, 139).^ In English it occurs in the Cokwolds 
Daunce (ed. C. H. Hartshome, Ancient English Metrical Tales, 
209 S.y and the ballad of The Boy and the Mantle (Child, English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 271 ff.).^ 

The account of the wonderful mantle is preserved in almost as 
many versions. It was utilized by Ulrich von Zatzikhoven in his 
Lanzelet (ed. Hahn, vss. 5746-6135); and an incomplete accoimt 
(probably the work of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin) was published by 
Warnatsch {Der Mantel, 8 ff.).^ Other versions are found in a 
Fastnachtspiel (Keller, op. cit., II, 665, No. 81), in a Meistergesang 
(Brims, op. cit., II, 143),* and in the Dutch Lancelot (ed. Jonckbloet, 
Book III, vss. 12,500-27). Two of the best known accounts are 
those found in the Old French lai of Le Mantel Mautaille (ed. Michel 
in Wolf, Ueber die Lais, 342 ff.) and the English ballad already 
referred to (see Child, Ballads, I, 271 ff.). Summaries of the story 
occur in the romance of Messire Gauvain ou La Vengeance de Raguidel 
(ed. Hippeau, pp. 135 ff., 3906-55) and in Sir Thomas Gray's Scala- 
chronicaJ 

Several versions of the mantle test are foimd in Celtic literature. 
A Scottish Gaelic poem in the sixteenth-century Book of the Dean 
of Lismore was published in 1862 by Rev. Thomas McLauchlan, and 
since then several times by other editors.* A similar Irish ballad was 
published in 1892 by Alexander Macbain and John Keimedy in the 

» See Child, Ballads, I, 265, n.; Miss Paton, op. cit., 105, n. 3. 

2 For other versions, see Child, Ballads, I, 263, n. Cf. Warnatsch, Der Mantel, 77; 
Miss Patton, op. cit., 107 fl. 

' Gt. Warnatsch, Der Mantel, 68. 

• For other forms of virtue tests, see Child, Ballads, I, 266 fl.. Ill, 503; Warnatsch, 
Der Mantel, 80 fl. 

' See also Child, op. cit., I, 259, n. 

• See Child, op. cit,, I, 261, n., and Warnatsch, op. cit., 74. 

'See Wolf, Ueber die Lais, 376 f.; Thos. Wright, Arch. Cambrenais, 3d ser., IX, 10 
and n. Several late prose versions are mentioned by Child, op. cit., I, 258. See also 
Miss Paton, op. cit., 119 f., and Warnatsch, op. cit., 72. 

8 For bibliography, see Modern Philology, I (1903), 145. 
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Notes on the Chastity-testing Horn and Mantle 3 

Reliquiae Celticae, a posthumous collection of the works of Alexander 
Cameron. By far the most important contribution was made by 
L. C. Stern, who in 1896 published in the Zeitschrift fur Celtische 
Philologie, I (1896-97), 294 ff., a version found in the seventeenth- 
century Duanaire Fhinn, at the same time adding a discussion of the 
various forms of the story .' Finally, in 1903 Professor Robinson 
printed in this journal (I, 192 ff.) a version from a nineteenth- 
century Irish MS in the library of Harvard University. 

That the stories of the chastity-testing horn and mantle found in 
the mediaeval romances and lays of England and the Continent 
originated on Celtic soil, was maintained in 1883 by Warnatsch 
{Der Mantel, 58) and more recently by Miss Paton (Fairy Mythology 
of Arthurian Romance, 118). Stern (Zt. f. Celt. PhiloL, I, 310) 
apparently favors the same view.^ 

The evidence here, as in other questions of Celtic origin, must be 
handled with the utmost care. Early Welsh literature furnishes but 
scant testimony. According to a collection of Welsh triads found 
in a thirteenth- or fourteenth-century MS, T^gau Eurvron, one of 
the three virtuous ladies of King Arthur's court, possessed a mantle 
which no unchaste woman could wear. According to another text, 
she owned a chastity-testing horn.' In spite of the possibility that 
these passages embody genuine Celtic tradition,* they cannot be 
regarded as very convincing. On the other hand, Goidelic literature 
furnishes us with a body of material which, though at first blush 
appearing equally unsatisfactory, is in reality of considerable impor- 
tance. The fact that the Irish and Scottish Gaelic poems cited 
above are preserved only in late MSS, coupled with our inability 
to determine, from an examination of these documents alone, exactly 
how far they are based on native tradition, might lead us to infer 

1 stern mentions other versions in MSS «S. C. 31 and 23. G. 31, In tlie library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. To these I add the loUowing list gathered from the unpublished 
catalogue ot Irish MSS In the same library: 23.A.BS, BS.A.J,7, 23. CIO, 2S.K.18. 
SS.L.S. Professor Robinson cites an apparent reference in S. H. O'Grady's Catalogue 
of Irish MSS in the British Museum to another copy In MS, Egerton 175 {Mod. Philol., 
I, 146, n. 4). See also Bodleian MS, Ir.C.Z (pp. 45 fl., 175 fl.), a collection ot English 
translations of Fenian poems. 

2 Cf. K[lttredge] In Child's Ballads, V, 289. 

' Cited by Stem, Zt. f. Celt. Philol., I, 304 f. See also Warnatsch, Der Mantel, 59; 
Child, Ballads, I, 265 f. 

< See J. E. Lloyd, A History of Wales, Longmans, 1911, 1, 122, n. 
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4 Tom Peete Cross 

that the presence of the mantle in Celtic literature is due to Conti- 
nental or English influence; but before judging too hastily, we must 
remember one or two things. First, a large amount of Celtic liter- 
ature is and has been for centuries, lost beyond recovery;* conse- 
quently the absence of a given feature from early extant documents 
by no means proves the non-Celticity of the feature in question. It 
has been demonstrated that the lateness of an Irish MS cannot be 
taken as proof that the documents contained therein are of equally 
recent date.^ The Gaelic ballad of the mantle may, therefore, con- 
tain material of a high degree of antiquity. Moreover, the barbaric 
character of the narrative, as well as its eminently Celtic smack, may 
certainly be accepted as some evidence that it is of native growth 
and is not merely a late adaptation of foreign material.' Finally, 
scattered through Irish documents composed of material antedating 
the earliest English or Continental versions of the horn and mantle 
stories, there exist scraps of tradition which prove that the ancient 
Celts were familiar with similar tests.^ 

' For references on this point, see Revue Celtigue, XXXI (1910), 428, n. 2. See also 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 1st ser., IX (1861-62), 16 fl. 

'Ibid., p. 448, andn. 1. Of. Meyer, Royal Ir. Acad., Todd Led. Ser. XVI (1910), 
XV, xxix. 

' These facts should be considered In connection with the considerable amount of 
collected material pointing toward the origin of a large body of mediaeval romance in 
Celtic tradition. I am planning to publish as soon as possible a detailed comparison 
between the mediaeval romances and early Celtic literature. 

' Tests by means of natural objects are described in the so-called Scd na Fir Flatha 
(Tale of the Ordeals), a document which, though found in no MS earlier than the foiu'- 
teenth-century Yellow Book of Lecan, contains "the fullest account extant of the twelve 
ordeals of the ancient Irish" (Whitley Stokes, Irische Texte, III, 1, Leipzig, 1891, 183 fl). 
The Ordeals mention a crystal vessel alleged to have belonged to a king named Badum, 
who acquired it in the following manner. On one occasion Badum's queen went to a 
toimtain, "and at the well she saw two women out of the fairy-mounds (da mnai as na 

sidhaib) When they beheld the woman coming toward them they went under 

the well, and in the fairy-mound she saw a marvelous ordeal, even a vessel of crystal. If 
a man should utter three false words under it, it would separate into three (parts) on his 
hand. If a man should utter three true words under it, it would unite again" (.Ir. Text., 
Ill, 1, 191). Of a similar character is the truth-testing vessel owned by Manannan mac 
Lir (one of the most famous early Irish supematm-al beings), and mentioned in the Eachtra 
Cormaic i Tir Tairngiri (Adventures of Cormac in the Land of Promise [the Celtic Other- 
World]): Ir. Text., Ill, 1, 197 f., 215 f. Cf. the version printed in the publications of 
the Ossianic Society, III, 229. There is also an apparent reference to Manannan's cup 
in a flfteenth-century version of the well-known Oided mac n- Uisnig (Death of the Sons 
of TJsnech), Ir. Text, II, 11, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 134, 163. It should be noted that in all 
these cases the magic vessel, like the horn and mantle in the English and Continental 
poems, is an other-world object. (See further Siha Gadelica, II, 264 f ., 521 ; Miss Paton, 
Fairy Mythology, 112; and an unpublished portion of my dissertation on Mediaeval 
Romance as Illustrated by Early Irish Literature (Harvard University, 1909), 347, n. 1 
(see abov«, p. 4, n. 3).) In connection with these matters it is important to remember 
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Notes on the Chastity-testing Horn and Mantle 5 

Perhaps some light may be thrown on the subject by the evidence 
of two Irish poems which I chanced upon several years ago while 
investigating manuscripts in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
in Dublin. The first is found in MSS 23.D.7 {p. 56) and Stowe, 
F .V.3 (pp. 251 f.), both of which are probably not earlier than the 
eighteenth century.' The following text is based on the Stowe copy. 

Tdinig go teaghlach righ an domhain 
griiagach d6idgheal daitheamhuil; 
eala na Mimh leis don mbrugh,^ 
ag siubhail go s£imh ar slabhradh. 

There came to the household of the king of the world 
a white-toothed, comely gruagach; 
[he came] to the palace [with] a swan in his hand, 
walking quietly attached to a chain. 

Ba misde mna fios a niin' 
a tteaghlach Ching 6adnihair< Arthdir- 
sg^al^ on eala bhinn bhuig, 
da bhfearaibh as tinn tdinig. 

Were worse for the knowledge of their secret the women 

of the household of jealous King Arthur — 

a tale from the tender, sweet swan, 

it is painfully it came to their husbands. 

that in certain versions of the story of the Holy Grail, the grail (which Is pretty certainly 
In origin a Celtic other-world treasvire) acts as a virtue-test. See Alfred Nutt, Studies 
in the Legend of the Holy Grail, 74 S. ; Schofleld, English Literature from the Norman 
Conquest to Chaucer, New York, 1906, p. 199. Cf . my dissertation, pp. 380 f . ; Arthur 
C. L. Brojvn, "The Bleeding Lance," Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass'n. of Amer., 
XXV (1910), 57. 

The ScU na Fir Flatha also furnishes an interesting parallel to the wonderful mantle. 
One Morann mac Main is said to have possessed three collars which either detected or 
prevented falsehood on the part of those who wore them. One of these was brought by 
the king's fool from Sid Ar femin, a well-known subterranean fairy palace in Munster. 
Adcon[n]airc-sium isin sidh bad n-e ret is in deiligud fir 7 gai and: " He saw in the fairy- 
mound that it was the thing (used) there In distiagulshing between truth and falsehood" 
{Ir. Text., Ill, 1, 190, 208). Cf. Keating, History of Ireland, Irish Texts Soc, II (1908). 
237, III (1908), 35. 

» A copy of the poem foimd In MS, Egerton 1S7 (p. 53, new numbering p. 33), British 
Museum, and headed Trl rainn 7 abrdn, agrees in general with the Stowe text. 

2 don mbrugh ; M.D.7,on brugh. Perhaps we should adopt the latter reading and 
hence translate ' ' from the palace, ' ' as the word brugh is often used in Irish to indicate one 
of those magnificent other-world dwellings inhabited by the fairy-folk (aes side). If this 
rendering be correct, the gruagach, like other possessors of magic virtue-testing objects 
(see above, p. 4, n. 4), is of supernatural origin. On Celtic fairy palaces, see Bevue Celtique, 
XXXI (1910), 462, n. 1, and my dissertation, p. 322 and n. 4. See also word brug in 
"Index of Places" to Ir. Text., IV, 1. 

^ 23.D.7 interchanges the second and third stanzas. 

i2S.Z).7, eadiiir. ' as.D.r, sgeala. 
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6 Tom Peete Cross 

Ni gh^abhad' an t-6an tain on tuinn 
biadh san mbriigh^ on mnai altruim; 
ni gheubhady on mnai mbaisghil mbdin 
gan ffon go mblasmhil d'Mghail.^ 

The gentle bird of the wave would not take 
food in the palace from a fostering woman; 
it would not take anything from a fair, white-handed woman 
unless it got wine with taste of honey. 

AN T-ABRAN^ 

An eala mhaiseach do-tharraing^ an gruagach r6idh/ 
nach g^ubhadh* beatha san teach sin ambiiailfed' s6 
acht^" ffon dathghlan" do'^ bhasuibh na suarc bhan slimh 
nach dean malairt ar a bhfearaibh uair san sdeghal. 

The beautiful swan which the noble gruagach led, 
which would not take food in any house into which it 

entered, 
except pure-white wine from the hands of the gentle, 

modest women 
Who never did injury to their husbands. 

The second poem is contained in the nineteenth-century paper 
MSS 23.D.18 (pp. 350-395, incl.) and 2S.K.18 (p. 185, 1. 5-p. 
209, 1. 20), in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. An incom- 
plete version, lacking the episode of the virtue-test, was printed in 
1893 at Baile-dtha-cliath (Dublin) by Padruig Briain in his 
Blaithjieasg de Mhilsedinibh na Gaoidhdlge, a volume whose title Mr. 
Briain renders by the seductive English appellation of "A Garland 

iSS.D.7, NIrghabh. 

'sanmbrugh; 2S.D.7, san mbith (at all; lit., in the world). 

' Z3.D.7, ni6r ghabh. 

« For this line BS.D.7: reads gan /Ion deaghbhlaslta] ghil d'fdghail (unless it got sweet- 
flavored fair wine). 

' Also spelled amhran; the name of the meter in which the ceangal (recapitulation) 
Is written. Another poem whose ceangal is written in the Amhran meter is given in the 
Duanaire Dhdibhidh VI Bhruadair (The Poems of David 6 Bmadalr, Irish Texts Society, 
XI, Pt. I, 1910, pp. 11 ft.). For this note, as well as for the interpretation of the word 
o5rore, I am indebted to Professor Eobinson. 

' 2S.D.7, do-thaisdiol ( 7) . 

' Stowe, leith (gray). ' es.D.7, gabhann. 

•sin ambflailfed; BS.D.7, ann ambualann. 

ingS.D.?, gan. 

« «S.0.7, deaghblasta (sweet-flavored), after which is added d'fdghail (to get, get- 
ting). 

« 23, D. 7, o. 
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Notes on the Chastity-testing Horn and Mantle 7 

of Gaelic Selections." The quotations in the following summary 
are based as far as possible on the printed text, and, where that fails, 
on MS 28. K. 18. 

CATH NA SUIRIDHE (bATTLE OF THE COURTSHIP) 

The poem, like most other Fenian tales, takes the form of a 
dialogue between Patrick and Oisin. The saint excites the old 
warrior's ire by telling him that though he has passed successfully 
through many conflicts, 

Atd aon chath f6s gan dul thort. 

There is yet one battle you will not escape. 

Oisin, on hearing that the contest referred to is the Battle of Death, 
expresses his belief that Death is no longer to be feared, for it was he 
or his like who fell in the Battle of the Courtship. Patrick imme- 
diately scents a story: 

Cread 6 an cath sin, a s6anoir bhidith, 
lonar thuit, mar saoiltear leat, an b^ ? 
Innis dam gach m gan bhreug — ■ 
Tdsg an chatha do bW treun. 

What is that battle, fair old man. 
In which, as it seems to you, Death fell ? 
Tell me everything without deceit — 
The account of the battle, which was fierce. 

The saint's solicitations are, as usual, effective, and the old Fenian 
tells the following story: 

Finn and his band, while himting one day, were met by a fairy 
woman of marvelous beauty, who invited them to her dun. On 
their arrival she bound them by magic and played various tricks on 
Conan Maol.^ Finn, in order to discover a method of getting him- 
self and his companions out of their scrape, bit his thumb with his 
"tooth of knowledge"" and by so doing learned that they could be 
released if he kissed their hostess. 

» The Thersites ol the Fenian band. 

« On Finn's "tooth ot knowledge," see Ir. Text., IV, i, 1.203 andn.; Macgnimartha 
Finn, Eriu I, 186 (cl. Publns. of The Gaelic Soc, Dublin, 1881, 48, 67f.); Retue CeltiQue 
XIII (1892), 16, 21, XIV (1893), 2461.; O'Curry, MS Materials of Ancient Ir. Hist., 396; 
J. of the Galway Arch, and Hist. Soc, III (1903-4), 160; MacCulloch, Religion of the 
Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, 248 1. Of. Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
Longmans, 1906, II, 37. 
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8 Tom Peete Cross 

Do faisneis an meur do Fionn go beaeht 
Gach sgeul dlreach hhi le teacht, 
'S d'& ngoidfeadh s6 p6g 6'n mhnaoi, 
Go raibh a geasa gan aon bhrigh. 

The finger told Finn perfectly 
Every certain event that was a-coming, 
And that if he stole a kiss from the woman, 
Her spells would be powerless. 

Do fuair Fionn annsin uain, 
'S do thug p6g do'n mhnaoi gan guais. 
"Le buadh feasda," do rdidh an bhean, "a Finn; 
D'f^ghbais mo gheasa gan aon bhrigh." 

Then Finn found opportunity, 
And he gave the woman a kiss without danger 
"Success to thee henceforth," said the woman, "0 Finn; 
You have left my spells powerless." 

Do sfn fionn an Riogan chaomh; 
is fi6r — nf br6ag — gur chionntaig 16. 
d'fdir si ann sin an fiann go huimldn 
6 pheanid agus 6 chrdadh chds. 

Finn approached the fair queen; 
It is true — no deceit — he sinned with her.i 
She freed the Fenians all together 
From punishment and distress. 

Hereupon the lady became extremely alarmed over the loss of 
her virtue. Addressing the chief of the Fenians, she said: 

"As baoghal liomsa, a finn mhaic ciimhaill, a ghrddh, 
gur thr^agas leatsa mho dheagh-chW go brdch; 
td, mo cheile amuith mar so ar ciiaird, 
ag id,ra cochall ionnracais na mbuadh." 

1 The two following stanzas (found only in the MSS), explain In greater detail the 
method here suggested as that used by Finn in freeing his comrades from the ffie's spells: 

"Bacham annols." do radh fionn Sig, 
"chum stlain go beaeht ISlmh ar laimh, 

ag deanamh grinn is suairclos re cheile 

gan smuit chadlata na tromm nealta." 



Do bhflail fionn a mhgur go r6ig 
annsa tsl€an tsioda do bhi ar a taobh; 
do thog an bhean leis I f aoi ts6oil 
ar leabuin chum grinn is spSirt 
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Notes on the Chastity -testing Horn and Mantle 9 

"I fear, O Finn mac Cool, my love, 
That I have left with you my good fame for ever; 
My husband is out on a visit. 
Seeking the mantle of chastity of virtues." 

"Tiocfadh f6in sa choimhdeachta eile anocht, 
'Gus deilbh leis mise do bheidh san locht; 
nochtaig an cochall mo mhfodh-riin, 
is do gheabhad masla agus miodh-chW." 

"He himself will come and the rest of his company 
tonight, 
And it will appyear to him that I am in fault; 
The mantle will lay bare my evil secret. 
And I shall get reproach and ill fame." 

When Finn questioned her about the magic qualities of the 
mantle she replied: 

"Buddh an chochall tid, a fin mhaic cdmhaill; 
n& fiiaras guith nd miodh-chlii 
nd nochtaig an cochall go beacht 
do neach ar bith 'nar mhiann feas." 

"The virtue of that mantle, Finn mac Cool, [is that 
there] 
Was never heard [lit., found] report of ill fame 
[That] the mantle will not lay bare completely 
For any one at all who desires to know"(?). 

At this point the Fenians heard a fierce cry at the door, and the 
f^e's husband appeared. 

D'f6ach iona thlmphchioU go feargach borb 
an tan do rdine si tar dorus. 
do bhi cochaMn aon tsndithe na laimh, 
do sl^amhuin tsfoda dob oirdhearc fdl. 

He looked around fiercely and roughly 
When he entered the door. 

There was in his hand a great mantle made of a single thread 
Of smooth silk which was an excellent covering. 

Before the giant could apply the virtue-testing mantle to his 
wife, there arrived twenty of his kinsmen, accompanied by an equal 
number of women. Among these were his son, Mor-Siiileach- 
Caolchosac (Great, Sharp-sighted, Slender-footed One), and the 
latter's wife, Crliadh-Chds (Hard Case). 
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D'ffafra m6r-suileach cd raibh an cochMn 
n6 go bMigheadh fios ionnracais a rnhnd. 
do Mair s6 an cochldn go dian 
6 na mhdthar le Idn toil mhiann. 

M6r-Suileach asked where the mantle was, 
That he might obtain knowledge of the chastity of his wife. 
He got the mantle quickly 
From his mother to his heart's desire (?). 

Ann sin do chuirr an cochall ar an mhnaoi, 
is do fiiair go raibh sf Idn tsaoir. 
do cuiredh an cochall ar an iomMn 
dona mnaibh is dob adhbhar br6in agus ochldn. 

Then he placed the mantle on his wife, 
And he found that she was fully exempt. 
The mantle was placed on the whole number 
Of the women, and it was a cause of sorrow and distress. 

The general test of course included M6r-STiileach's mother, who 
as a result was proved guilty of unchastity. Speedy punishment 

followed: 

Do nocht caolchosach a ghear lann, 
is do theilg dd mhdthar a ceann. 

Caolchosach bared his sharp blade, 
And cut off his mother's head. 

For this act of violence he was slain by Finn. 

In the MSS Oisin, having now recited more than a hundred 
stanzas, has apparently got his second wind, for he goes on to tell 
the story of Cab an Dosan, which forms the subject of one of the 
better known Ossianic lays. In the printed version he ends the 
day's entertainment at the completion of the Battle of the Court- 
ship, closing his tale with the following stanza : 

"Sin agat, a chleirigh chaidh chaoin, 
tuarasgbhdil chatha na Suiridhe, 
'S md bhi an daol-bhAs riamh ann, 
Is ann do teilgeadh de a cheann." 

"There's for you, holy, fair cleric, 
The description of the Battle of the Courtship; 
And if black Death ever existed, 
It is then that his head was cut off." 
298 
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Far be it from me to darken counsel by words without knowledge, 
yet I cannot refrain from suggesting that in the first of these poems 
the peculiar form of the test/ in the second the fact that the mantle 
is utilized in a poem which bears no other possible trace of non- 
Celtic material, may furnish some indication, however slight, that 
chastity-tests similar to those found in the English and Continental 
stories of the horn and mantle were familiar to the ancient Irish — 
that I have accidentally fished up out of "the backward and abysm 
of time" a scrap or two of genuine Celtic tradition, that tradition 
from whose detritus have been gathered so many stones for the 
great palace of mediaeval romantic literature. Tuigeann fear lev- 
ghinn leath-focal. 

Tom Peete Cross 

University of North Carolina 

» Although the occurrence of the name "Arthur" in the poem indicates the acquaint- 
ance of the author or redactor with Arthurian romance, the swan as a virtue-test does 
not appear, so far as I am aware, in a single non-Oeltlc version of the story. This is not 
the only appearance of Arthur in an otherwise typically Irish story. See, for example, 
Agallamh na Senorach, Silva Oadelica II (1892), 105 f., 212. The situation is entirely 
different in the case of the Eaclra an Madra Maoil and the Eaitra MacaMm-an-iolair, 
two Irish Arthurian romances published in 1908 by R. A. Stewart MacaUster for the 
Irish Texts Society; probably the former, certainly the latter, is based on a French 
original (see Gaelic Journal, XIX (1909), 357, n. 5). Yet even into these the Irish 
redactor has evidently introduced features derived from Gaelic literature or tradition. 
On Arthur in early Irish literature, see Patrick M. Mac Sweeney, Irish Texts Society, 
V (1904), xxivf., and my paper read before the Modern Language Association of 
America at Philadelphia in December, 1912. 
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